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glaive (1. 2067) veuve, juive is not the accepted 
one. 

One admirable feature of the editions of this 
series is the care shown in reading the proofs. 
Not a single printer's mistake has been noted. 

Thomas Logie. 
Rutgers College. 



GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

L' GSuvre De Guy de Maupassant, par Rene 
Doumic, — Revue Des Deux Mondes i er 
Novembre, Paris, 1893, pp. 187-209. 

Les Nouvelles de M. De Maupassant, par 
Brunetiere, — Revue Des Deux mondes, 
1889. Vol. lxxxix, 1888, pp. 693-704. 

Les Contemporains. Etudes et Portraits Lit- 
tiraires (premiere serie), par Jules Lemai- 
tre. 1890, pp. 285-310. Guy De Maupas- 
sant. 

Taking M. Doumic's article as the basis of 
this review, I purpose to arrange his material 
under the three heads, the man, his times and 
his writings. Of these, however, we are to 
deal especially with the latter in this paper; 
yet it must be remembered that every poem, 
novel, system of philosophy, or history, is but 
the exponent of the man and his times, hence, 
in the treatment of the one, we necessarily 
have a fusion of the three. 

I. The Man. 

Especially worthy of note in this connection 
is the marked individuality of de Maupassant 
and the influence of the same upon the pro- 
ductions under consideration. Foremost in 
this catalogue of personal traits, are to be 
mentioned his invincible will, his incessant 
labor, his tireless and ceaseless activity of 
mind. This predisposition to patient and 
careful study, springing from an exhaustless 
wealth of energy, naturally conducted him to 
the high and exalted literary ideal : that the 
professional writer should be a real artist in 
literature ; that he should study his profession 
as the sculptor, painter and architect do theirs ; 
that literary science is an art, having powers 
of expression, fine shades of discrimination, 
rules and laws of which the application re- 
quires untiring effort. He spurned the idea of 



writing without the most careful preparation ; 
he protested vigorously against unconscious 
productions — that a man could, unconsciously, 
under the inspiration of thought, turn off a 
completed volume without any further re- 
working. On the contrary, that for which de 
Maupassant strove most, was a conscious 
product, a systematized literature, the result 
of professional training. 

In consequence of the early bent of his 
nature and his habits of study he lived a soli- 
tary and secluded life. Shutting himself out 
from the world and friends, his sad nature 
converted every consolation into a sorrow, 
after the manner of the famous weed whose 
horrible taste is said to embitter the whole 
system when once imbibed. Like John Milton, 
the great English poet, he dwelt apart, the 
world knowing little of his life ; but, after all, 
the melancholy loneliness of the man lends a 
peculiar dignity to his character; surrounding 
him with the silence and solitude of his closet, 
we are wont to read into his life the intellectu- 
al elements of a man selected from some lofty 
and stirring epoch of history. In addition to 
his indomitable will, high ideal, intense appli- 
cation, pessimism and solitary disposition, 
we must note his decided modesty: he wrote 
not for fame and notoriety, but as a simple 
business of bread-making. 

II. His Times. 

The next influence to be considered in the 
order of our author's mental make-up is that 
of the individuality of his age ; as a matter of 
fact, the influence of the man upon his times 
and of the times upon the man, is the real basis 
of literature. In the light of historic setting, 
the writer can be located and his productions 
interpreted. 

The chief literary tendencies bearing direct- 
ly upon the subject in hand, were the two kinds 
of novel, subjective and objective romance. 
The partisans of subjective romance demand 
that the writer shall strive to indicate the 
slightest evolutions of the soul, and all the 
most secret motives which determine our 
action, allowing only a secondary importance 
to the resulting fact. According to this school, 
it is necessary to write a novel after the 
mannner of a philosopher who composes a 
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work on psychology, tracing the whys and 
resolves to their most distant sources, and 
clearly discerning all the struggles of a soul 
that acts under the impulse of passion, interest 
or instinct. 

The partisans of objectivity, on the contrary, 
profess to give us an exact representation of 
what takes place in life. They carefully avoid 
all complicated explanations and all disser- 
tations on motives, and limit themselves to 
placing before our eyes personages and events; 
instead of explaining at length the state of 
mind, authors of the objective school seek to 
portray the action or gesture to which this 
state of mind would inevitably lead under 
given conditions ; they conduct their hero in 
such a manner from one end of the volume to 
the other, that his every act and movement 
can but reflect his inmost nature, his thoughts, 
his resolves and his doubts. Thus they hide 
their psychology, making it the simple frame- 
work of the book, as the invisible skeleton is 
the frame of the human body. 

To this school of objective romance, with 
its novel of character, belonged Guy de Mau- 
passant, one of the keenest and closest ob- 
servers of men and things. He possessed in 
a pre-eminent degree these two simple facul- 
ties : an exact vision of form and an instinc- 
tive intuition of its underlying parts ; he defin- 
ed as the special faculty of the writer, the eye, 
which absorbed all things — life appealed to 
him only through the senses. 

As there is always a close and vital con- 
nection between religion and thought, between i 
morals and literature, we are already prepared j 
to forecast the ethical tendencies of the above- I 
mentioned literary schools. In circumstances j 
so diverse and unhealthy, it is not strange that I 
the worst men become the best and the best 1 
become the worst. Dante tells us of a won- 
drous encounter between a man and a serpent ; 
after cruel blows had been inflicted, each was f 
transformed into the likeness of its antagonist ; 
the serpent's tail divided into two legs ; the i 
man's legs entertwined themselves into a tail. I 
At length the serpent stood up a man and the 
man fell down a serpent licking the dust and '■■ 
hissing away. Something like this was the I 
moral transformation that took place in the 
time of de Maupassant between the better and , 



the worse nature of man ; as a natural de- 
duction from this realism and materialism, we 
have more or less scepticism and, hence, a 
doubting, fatalistic, pessimistic de Maupassant 
is a legal product. 

III. Writings. 

Born and reared in Normandy, it is but 
natural that de Maupassant should draw a 
goodly part of his material from this section 
of France. Here he found most of the land- 
scapes and personages, thorough-fares and 
market-places, taverns and tribunals set forth 
in his story and fiction. His studies being 
ended, he was employed for a time in a 
Government department, where, by reason of 
his close contact with boulevard journals, he 
collected his material for the types of men and 
women found in ' Bel Ami.' 

A good half of his short stories belong to a 
class which is called Gallic. Reviving that 
most ancient form of French literature, the 
conte of La Fontaine and Voltaire, de Mau- 
passant was in heart and in the largest sense 
of the word, a Gaul ; he added to the genial 
mirth of his forefathers the pessimism of the 
present. 

The plots of his novels are for the most part 
borrowed from friends ; and a like criticism 
may be justly passed on his dramas. ' Mu- 
sotte ' resembles too much the style and spirit 
of Jacques Normand and ' Paix du Menage ' 
reminds us too strongly of Alexandre Dumas. 

As many other great writers of his time, de 
Maupassant began his literary career by writ- 
ing poetry. Though possessed of some merit, 
his efforts in this direction were little more 
than signal failures, showing few of the requi- 
sites commonly ascribed to the so-called born 
poet. According to a universal and firmly 
grounded article of literary faith, an age of 
science and materialism is rarely productive 
of great poets. Thus it is not strange that the 
realism of de Maupassant rendered him in- 
capable of fostering the highest gifts of the 
poet — the sweetness of melody, the richness of 
harmony, the sublimity of imagination. Pos- 
sessing none of these beyond the ordinary, his 
significance as a writer rested almost solely 
upon his powers of observation, narration and 
description. The bulk of his poetry is found in 
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the two collections, ' Au bord de l'eau ' and 
' Venus Rustique." 

Even as a novelist de Maupassant was not 
at his best ; the frame of romance was too 
vast for him ; he never wished to make long 
campaigns with his characters, preferring 
rather to write many books than to carry one 
to a great length ; yet in spite of this difficulty, 
it must be added that his novels take high 
rank in the r61e of fiction. His primary object 
was to describe character, as differing from 
the novel of incident whose chief object is to 
portray environment; the latter would graphi- 
cally picture surroundings and leave the reader 
to judge the character from these ; it would 
describe minutely the many and varied features 
of environment, and leave one to infer what 
kind of a personality could live therein. The 
character novelist delights in a clean, clear-cut 
analysis of character, a bold delineation of 
men and women as they appear in real life. 

Like Victor Hugo, de Maupassant thought 
the individual always innocent, and society or 
some higher power responsible for every 
crime, or injustice. As in the case of Jean 
Valjean, his heroes invariably find them- 
selves victims of circumstances which they can 
not avoid. In ' Petite Roque ' de Maupassant 
studies the problem as to how an honest man 
in an hour of aberration, can become the equal 
of the worst criminal. Yvette is a girl doomed 
because of her low origin to be just what her 
mother was, notwithstanding her longings, 
thirstings and yearnings to rise to a higher 
plain. By a strange process of destiny, M. 
Parent, a good and credulous bourgeois, is 
forced to the recognition of the fact that his 
wife's chastity has been robbed by his friend. 
' Le Horla ' is filled with terrifying confessions, 
and the most heart-rending sadness is allotted 
to men. ' Bel Ami ' is a species of libertinism 
worthy of Don Juan; ' Boule de Suif reads 
like a corrupting and contaminating story of 
some oriental harem ; ' L'Inutile Beauts ' is 
the jealousy of a man leading to the important 
truth that woman is to serve a higher end in 
this world than the mere re-peopling of society. 
Thus from almost every page glints forth a 
sickly distrust in all human things ; de Mau- 
passant believes religion a farce, and law a 
propagator of crimes. He believes science, 



art and poetry decided failures, and thinks 
society itself, contrary to the beautiful idealism 
of the poet Shelly, but a return to barbarism. 
He has painted no characters of superior 
culture, holding that thought, the only differ- 
ence between man and the lower animals, is 
man's greatest curse. 

The novels mentioned thus far belong to the 
school of naturalism. 'Pierre et Jean,' ' Fort 
comme la Mort ' and 'Notre Cceur, ' on the 
other hand, are largely subjective. The grow- 
ing jealousy of the two brothers, the restless 
walks and sleepless nights of Pierre, the sad 
discovery of the mother's sin, and the final 
flight of the disheartened son, is a problem of 
psychology from beginning to end. Equally 
as metaphysical is the wild despair of disap- 
pointed love in the bosom of Bertin and the 
suitor of Mademoiselle De Brum, the heroes 
of the second and third works above mention- 
ed. 

Though gifted beyond many of his fellows 
as a poet and novelist, it was in his rich and 
fascinating novelet that de Maupassant really 
won his literary spurs. It was certainly here 
that he displayed to greatest advantage his 
judgment, taste and originality. The French 
short story in its present popular form dates 
from him. During the last ten years of his life 
he contributed an almost weekly nouvelle to 
some Parisian publication. He published 
more than a hundred tales that were infinitely 
relished by the reading public of France and 
the world. " L'Histoire d'une fille de ferme," 
" l'H£ritage," " Mon oncle," "Jules," " les 
Bijoux," " l'Enfant " and " Ce cochon de 
Morin " give an impression of completeness 
and perfection : we perceive at once the natur- 
alness, harmony and equilibrium of the whole, 
nothing lacking, nothing in excess. The influ- 
ence of the conte on the modern story con- 
stitutes no inconsiderable movement in litera- 
ture ; to its revival we owe the good as well 
as the mass of mediocre and insipid stories 
that flood our country to-day. The nouvelle 
has become a current production, having its 
place in the journal, the imaginative chronicle 
and the article of information. 

De Maupassant's most distinctive feature, 
that which differentiates him from most of the 
writers of his time, is his marked impersonali- 
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ty. In his books he never puts himself on the 
stage, neither by the expression of a judgment 
nor the display of a taste or a preference. He 
has exercised jealous care in concealing from 
us that which is eventful in the life of the 
heart and spirit ; he never reveals his life to 
the reader, claiming that a writer should only 
give to the public his work and not its sources. 
However, like the author of Hamlet, he does 
reveal himself indirectly in everything that he 
wrote. 

This argument of M, Doumic as to the im- 
personality of de Maupassant is itself liable to 
criticism. The first and most serious ob- 
jection to it is, that de Maupassant does speak 
of himself directly. For more than thirty 
pages of his introduction to ' Pierre et Jean ' 
the author gives, in a most conclusive manner, 
his attitude toward the French novel. He 
lays down his opinions in unequivocal terms. 
In the second place, impersonality in the sense 
in which M. Doumic uses the word, belongs to 
almost every novelist and is not, therefore, a 
distinguishing characteristic of de Maupas- 
sant ; in other words, every real romance 
writer is forced, from the nature of the novel 
itself, to speak of his characters rather than of 
himself, revealing himself through his charac- 
ters. 

M. Doumic posits the proposition that de 
Maupassant had neither invention nor imagi- 
nation ; the reader has well divined that the 
material handed him always remained a con- 
stant quantity. As an explanation of this fact, 
the critic cites the two schools of French 
fiction : The one proceeded upon the fact 
that the idea itself is the generator of the 
work ; that it calls forth, modifies and vivifies 
objective facts; that the writer rules and 
dominates the impression received from reali- 
ty. The other school holds the orthodox 
principle of naturalism that the facts of ex- 
ternal nature govern the writer ; that he oper- 
ates solely upon the data coming from without; 
that it is an unpardonable literary heresy to 
add to or detract therefrom a single iota. 
Hence, no room is left for imagination or 
invention; to track nature, as the rattle snake 
follows its pilot, is the only legitimate pro- 
cedure. To the latter school belongs de 
Maupassant. 



This logic may be questioned in part. As 
far as de Maupassant's novels are purely 
realistic, I grant the truth of what has been 
said ; but his psychological novels, already 
mentioned, bear unmistakable evidence of im- 
agination. As to his power of invention, M. 
Doumic himself states that he was a creator in 
the short story, hence, our author must have 
had to a certain extent, at least, both invention 
and imagination. 

In his ever present, Byronic inveighing 
against the bitter fate of man, de Maupassant 
but shared the too common sorrow of literary 
men. Like sad Harold, Faust and the Prince 
of Abasynia he eliminated from life every 
object of hope and every spur to energy and 
activity ; his melancholy was in some respects 
similar to the unending complaint of the Greek 
poets against the cruelties of destiny ; he was 
ever Prometheus chained to the horrid rock of 
fate or Mazeppa linked to the wild horse 
of passion. He proclaimed everywhere the 
doctrine of vanity, and protested lively against 
anything like Emersonian optimism ; he be- 
lieved God ignorant of his creatures and his 
countless worlds created. The idea of death 
haunts him perpetually ; over this certain an- 
nihilation he broods, dreams and grows miser- 
able. Equally mournful and lugubrious is his 
conception of love ; he admits that Platonic 
affection is a beautiful dream of humanity, the 
dream of a union of souls in love, forgetful of 
self, a mysterious union above the contempti- 
ble and disgusting things of this world, but 
doubting the practicability of such a thing, he 
goes at once to the other extreme, to love 
merely for the gratification of carnal and 
sensual desires. Then he says, from the 
nature of the case, there is but a short period 
in which one is capable of loving and being 
loved, and following this brief period is a 
season of grief, which he calls death, the 
death of love and hope ; from the memory of 
other days nothing remains save the regret of 
things gone, and over the saddening years to 
come there rises but one image, the image of 
death. His constant thought seems to have 
been centered in the doleful philosophy that 
we can neither know, do, nor imagine anything 
for the reason that we are imprisoned. Never- 
theless, there is at least one redeeming feature 
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in the sad lament of this melancholy man : his 
was a pessimism generous, efficacious and 
salutary, born not of hatred, but of sympathy ; 
his was a sadness inspiring progress and giving 
here and there a faint glimpse of the grandeur 
of human destiny. Like the unfortunate man 
doomed to hear the weird story of the Ancient 
Mariner, we may turn from this narrative of 
gloom sadder but wiser men. 

In reviewing the article of M. Bruneti£re and 
that by M. Lemaitre, it is sufficient simply to 
dwell for a moment on the facts additional to 
or differing from, those embodied in the criti- 
cism of M. Doumic on de Maupassant. M. 
Brunetiere's differentiation of de Maupassant 
from Zola, Flaubert and Daudet is the point 
of chief interest in the first article and merits 
special mention. In the first place, the real- 
ism of de Maupassant is widely different from 
that of Zola and Daudet ; Daudet merely 
ascribes to his characters a mania or a bad 
habit, attaching to them some such epithet as 
"la nominee Delobelle " ; Zola heaps up 
details, giving every aspect of profile and full 
view ; his is largely the work of generalization 
rather than seizing of the essential traits that 
stamp each portrait with a distinct personality. 
His delineations are of great types, depicting 
as a rule the features which belong to many in 
common and to no one in particular. He 
frequently portrays a whole province in a 
single character. On the contrary, de Mau- 
passant observes closely his model, laying 
stress upon those points which distinguish and 
individualize his characters ; his descriptions 
are of actual life and belong to but one person- 
age ; there is no mistake about Berlin, Boule 
de Suif, Parent and Pierre ; they are separate 
and distinct beings. Of the three authors 
just mentioned, he is by far the most real and 
natural. 

A second point of difference is de Maupas- 
sant's impersonality as contrasted with the 
personality of the other two, but as this fact 
has already been discussed it needs but a 
passing notice here. 

Between the pessimism of de Maupassant 
and that of Zola and Flaubert, a sharp dis- 
tinction should be drawn ; the melancholy of 
the first was due in the main to a lack of faith 
in the capabilities of men ; he thought every 



effort of humanity useless and vain, but was 
deeply sympathetic. This sadnass proceeded 
from a denial of justice and not a hatred. 
Flaubert and Zola, on the other hand, were 
misanthropes. Like Byron they looked with 
proud disdain upon the tenderest and truest 
affections of the human heart; they resemble 
that noxious Sardinian soil of which the in- 
tense bitterness is said to have been percepti- 
ble even in its honey; theirs is the fruitless 
bitterness of a misanthrope — the melancholy 
sadness of de Maupassant was the despair of 
a faithless but sympathetic soul. 

M. Jules Lemaitre treats only the conte, 
giving in brief its historical development from 
its origin to de Maupassant. It has assumed 
in turn the form of the Gallic fable, the gay, 
religious and marvellous romance of the 
Middle Ages, the sensual and corrupt adven- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, culminating in the popular newspaper 
story of modern times. 

A point of importance to note, is the con- 
trast or comparison of La Fontaine and de 
Maupassant, representatives of two extreme 
and widely separated periods of the conte. 
The former had but seven or eight person- 
ages, always the same ; to know these seven 
or eight faces, is to be fairly acquainted with 
all that he wrote. The latter was a realist in 
the strictest sense of the word and painted no 
two characters alike; to him every being was 
different from all others. The former was an 
optimist, ever moving to sweet and genial 
laughter the good Gallic fathers who were 
easily touched by the richness of his mirth and 
humor; the latter was a pessimist dubbed at 
different times and under varying circum- 
stances as sensualist, brutalist and sceptic. In 
consequence of his realism, de Maupassant 
saw life just as it is, with the sad and the 
joyous mixed like the arrows of Death and 
Cupid in the cave. 

In conclusion, M. Lemaitre dwells at some 
length on the classic diction of de Maupassant, 
that most splendid polish of his composition. 
This classic quality or form of his writings is 
seen in the excellence, neatness, exactness 
and unsought flow of his words ; it is also seen 
in the naturalness of his prose, in the good 
and high standard of his vocabulary and in 
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the simplicity and rhythm of his phrases. More 
than almost any other writer of his time, de 
Maupassant has approached the clearness, 
beauty and perfection of classic composition. 

Thus far the three articles whose titles head 
this paper, together with some strictures on 
M. Doumic's view as to de Maupassant's lack 
of invention, and his impersonality, have occu- 
pied our attention. I now pass to a brief dis- 
cussion of the author's low estimation of 
women, his treatment of friendship, the plan j 
of his novel and the classification of his short 
story as gathered from a personal examination 
of his writings. 

Decidedly one of the most objectionable 
and blamable features of de Maupassant's 
novels is his low estimate of woman's charac- 
ter ; his women, as a rule, have neither virtue, ] 
refinement nor honor ; chastity in woman is 
treated as insignificant. The mother of Pierre 
and Jean has an unlawful lover who turns out 
to be the real father of Jean ; the wife of M. 
Parent is nothing more than a harlot, the 
favorite of a seeming friend of her husband ; 
in ' Notre Cceur ' Mile, de Prune, having been 
deceived in first love, becomes in turn the 
popular flirt and coquette of Paris, trifling 
with the affections of men. Nowhere in our 
author's novels do we find such heroines 
as Little Nell, or Lucille ; but everywhere 
woman, the sweetest flower of fiction, is dis- 
counted and lowered to the level of brutes. 

Equally worthy of condemnation is de Mau- 
passant's treatment of friendship : "I am 
never more alone than when I open my heart 
to my friend " is the pithy maxim of his life. 
The only two men who ever associated with 
him after the manner of intimate companion- 
ship, Flaubert and Bouilhet, invariably found 
him stiff, inapproachable and formal ; his 
novels bear no traces of ideal friendship ; his 
personages are all wanting in that highest 
test of noble and honorable character, an 
abiding trust in human nature. For a time M. 
Parent thinks Lemousin his warm, bosom 
friend, only to have his hopes shattered by 
learning that his apparent friend had stolen 
the sacred virtue of his wife ; likewise M. 
MarSchal plays M. Poland false. 

Have de Maupassant's novels any plot? As 
for my part, I have read them without being 



conscious of any plot whatever ; it has been 
impossible to discover any logical coherency, 
any carefully elaborated system leading up to 
a final result — his novels consist in a simple 
narration of the common facts of everyday 
life. Contrast, if you please, the numerous 
characters and intricately woven scenes of the 
' Old Curiosity Shop ' with the simple story of 
1 Notre Cceur.' In the former, side issues and 
subordinate characters are worked in, con- 
structed logically one upon "the other, and in 
this wonderfully complex and complicated 
net-work, the hero or heroine is left to fight 
the battle of destiny ; in the latter we lose 
sight of a strangely distributed environment 
and think only of the graphic description of 
one or two lives. In the former, we wonder 
how the hero is to extricate himself from the 
growing plots and scheming intrigues of his 
surroundings ; in the latter, we wonder what 
unexpected and single act is to doom or save 
our hero. 

As space forbids even a passing reference 
singly to the hundred stories of our author, I 
simply give their fivefold classification : tales 
of the Norman peasantry, those bearing upon 
the army of clerks, those representing subjects 
drawn from the walks of upper life, the weird 
and supernatural, the adventures of railway 
travel.* 

O. M. Johnston. 
Johns Hopkins University . 



AMERICAN DIALECT. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — I have prepared the following circu- 
lar, referred to in the February number of 
Mod. Lang. Notes, and shall be glad to send 
copies of it to anyone. The chief object of the 
circular is to obtain such information as will 
make it possible to trace, even if but vaguely, 
the limits of our dialect centers and currents. 
It may be some time before the results of the 
investigation can be published, but when they 
are, the readers of the Notes will be inform- 

*The four following articles on de Maupassant present in 
substance what has already been said ; Fortnightly Review, 
vol. xliii, 1888, pp. 364-86, by Henry James ; New Review, 
vol. v, 1891, pp. 63-71, by de Bury; Academy, vol. xxxix, 
1891, pp. 265^66, by C. Nicholson ; Spectator, vol. lxiii, 1889, 
pp. 309-ro. 
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